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The Most Celebrated Stove in the World. 


Genuine OUND OAK ectine 
MADEIN DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


HIS famous stove burns hard or soft coal, 

coke or wood. It has a self-feeding maga- 

zine for hard coal and a self-feeding maga- 
zine for fine soft coal or “slack,’’ or it can be 
used as a surface burner for any of these fuels. 
It is made air-tight and will stay so all its 
life—different, you see, from its numerous imita- 
tors. It will hold the fire all night—all day, too. 
The fire is under perfect control and a steady, even 
heat can be maintained, no matter what the fuel. 
It is black and plain—business and ability is writ- 
ten all over its clean-cut, high-class appearance— 
which always distinguishes honest, carefully made 
goods—still, it is richly and beautifully ornament- 
ed—all put on, however, where it won’t interfere 
with the business it was made for—i. e., giving out 
heat and doing the work right. 
You may be interested some time in having a stove 
with a good character, a truly good one. We have 
a booklet which illustrates and tells the story of this 
famous stove, which we are glad tosend uponrequest 


ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
FRED E. LEE, Manager. 














Burning of Charlestown and Battle of Bunker Hill 


T was a hot time in the old town when General Gage 
sent his bombs bursting in air over the rebel net at 
Charlestown. But General Howe found his work cut 

out for him all Tight and the defense of that little breast- 
work by the “flock of Yankees” on Bunker Hill a 
ringing down the corridors of time along with 

pyle and Delhi. Send red stamp for MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL'S BOSTON BOOK and get wise. “Sum- 


mer Tours” for those who have no automobiles. Address 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., 
_-Michigan Central Publicity Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 














The pursuit 
of Beauty is 


only justi- 


fied when 
accompan- 


led by devo- (burned in the enamel) are 
Safe. No Poison hasever 
tion to hu- been found in the Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. The BLUE LABEL, pasted 
on every piece, proves it. 
If substitutes are offered, write us, 


—SHELLEY LALANCE & GROSJEAN, 
| 





man service 








New York, Boston, Chicage. 























PHILIPPINE FIBRE PURNITURI 


Tells all 

about 

this 

wonder- 

ful ma- 

o > terial ; 

‘ shows 

trated Se 50 illus- 

trations 

, j from 
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FREE ¥ settles, 
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» Fiextble, will not crack or peel off ; 

The Ideal Porch Furniture jy 00t atectea by heat or moisture: 

is artistic, durable, comfortable, ceol and inexpensive. Made in three colors: golden, 
green and flemish. Direct from Factory to you. Freight prepaid anywhere. 


THE COOK COMPANY, 420 Pine St., Michigan City, Ind. 





The latest de- | 
vice for the 
comfort of the 
‘‘elect.’’ Write 
for catalogue. 


Otis Elevator 
Company. 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

71 Broadway. 
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Do You Need a Resi? 


Most people do, at times. If your nerves are sort of worn 








to a frazzle, and you are inclined, occasionally, to allow 
things to chase you, perhaps you better come to Sun-up 
and let Mr. and Mrs. Betzler help you on the road to 
health—no medicine, just play, music and rest in right 
proportion—with right thinking, of course. THE ROY- 
CROFT SHOP IS A SORT OF KINDER- 
GARTEN FOR ~—}— GROWN-UPS. There 
is the Phalansterie ye ~ where you eat and 
sleep—the camp on the R) hillside, — rest parlors, 
writing rooms, play — grounds, lawns, shade, 
Turkish baths! And if you want to take Music Lessons 
Prof. von Liebich can benefit you; or should you wish 
to paint or draw Dickie Kruger and other good folks 
with talent are handy. And should you sigh for a bit 
of the strenuous, why Baldini has the flower garden 
and Ali Baba the Patch as well as the Wood-pile. 
For further information as to terms, etc., address 


PROF. STACY BETZLER 


Physical Director of the Roycrofters 
EAST AURORA, Erie Co., NEW YORK 














MY AMBITION 


is to become an 


ILLUSTRATOR 


We can assist an 

to realize his amb France 
“Struggles With the World” 
is the name of a book of 
ours dealing with the better 
edueation of men and wom- 
en. This 72-page book is 
free. It shows you how, dur- 
ing spare time, to become 
an Illustrater, Ad- -Writer, 
Journalist; Proofreader, 
Bookkeeper, Stenogra any 
Electrician, Electrical Eu 


valuable information 
pertaining 


IRRESPONDENCE 
INSTueTE OF 7 “2 
Box 707 Scranton, P. 





304 W. 85th St., New York, May 29, 1903. 
DEAR BROTHER ELBERT: 
You are kind to let me come to your Roycroft Barn-rais- 
ing on July 4th. qd I shall be with you without fail. I am 
always present when I meet the Roycrofters. If all the 
trains break down, I will walk over from Buffalo and let 
my truth and veracity follow by freight. q If I should 
talk to the Roycrofters, my words will be orthodox and 
my thoughts as pure as the stars. C I never make fun of 
good things, but I do sometimes satirize the Devil. On 
one occasion I attacked the Devil so strong that clergy- 
men stood up all over the opera house and begged me, 
with tears in their eyes, to give Satan another chance— 
as they had their families to support. 
My motto is: Truth is mighty——scarce. 
Yours in the Faith, 
MELVILLE D—~— LANCY LANDON 
‘* Eli Perkins.”’ 

















Growing Old Gracefully 


and Healthfully 





The infirmities of old age are suc- 
cessfully combated by the use of 


ANHEVSECUSCH’s 


v/ Lidl Nediine 


THE FOOD DRINK 


Its tonic properties are invaluable 
to those who are weak — nursing 
mothers, little children and the aged 








All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Touring Car 


ig means something to have the benefits of Winton 
experience in your automobile equipment. It means 
that you have the best results of long experience suc- 
cessfully tried out—the ripest fruits from practical and 
scientific knowledge in automobile building and de- 
signing. You are at no time inconvenienced by un- 
demonstrated theories. Price of the new twenty horse- 
power Winton Touring Car, complete with full brass 
side lamps, horn, tools, etc., $2,500. Visit any of our 
branch or agency depots, in all leading cities, and 
the limit of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 
BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, U. S&S. A. 
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A SILENT WORKER 


And a powerful partner is surplus cash. Your hours of 
labor may be only eight each day, but your money works 
twenty-four, and every day in the year. The question 
is, to find the most profitable field for its operations. 

No section of the United States affords such unusual 
opportunities for the profitable investment of money as 
the New South—higher rates of interest prevail and 
securities appreciate in value more rapidly. 


THE SOUTHERN MUTUAI 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


is situated and perfectly equipped to take advantage of 
these conditions, and distributes the profits earned 
amongst investors in all parts of the United States, Can- 


ada and Mexico. In nine years this company has paid 
over $1,200,000 to investors, and has accumulated assets 
of over $800,000. It is under the supervision of State 
Departments, and has $100,000 deposited with the 
Treasurer of Kentucky. 

On its books are bond-holders who invest as little as 
$2.25 a month, and $20,000 of bonds have been bought 
at one time. 

This Company also guarantees the capital ‘stock of cor- 
porations. 

If you have money to invest it will pay you to investi- 
gate the Southern Mutual Investment Com- 
pany, of Lexington, NentuchKy. Agents can be 
used. Be sure and mention the PHILISTINE and address 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, SEC’Y AND GENERAL MANAGER 
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of the Tribe of 


This is the Chief 


The Ghourki 


AN ASSOCIATION OF PEOPLE WHO 
Tuink FoR THEMSELVES. The 
Tribe publish a very odd little 
magazine every month called The 
Ghourki. They will send it a a 
whole year to any Philistine for _— 
twenty-five cents. At least every other Philistine would enjoy 
it. Every Philistine ought to read it. One dollar will pay for 
it for you and four of your friends for a whole year. You don’t 
pay much, but you get a great deal. 


Address Chief of the Tribe, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Thomas Brackett Reed 


once said, ‘‘If all of Elbert Hubbard’s work were to be 
blotted out excepting one ‘Little Journey,’ I’d save the 
one to the home of"’ # # & #& # 

It does n’t matter much which one Tom said, because 
literature anyway is largely a matter of taste, and tran- 
sient taste at that. But hundreds of people are writing 
us that ‘“‘ Martin Luther’’ is the best thing that ever 
came from East Aurora. The De Luxe copies are now 
ready—limp leather, silk lined, One Dollar each. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
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PERFECT COFFEE - 


Make the most delicious you ever drank—your- 
self—with an ‘* Excerpta " Coffee Pot. The only 
way to secure the true flavor and aroma. Just 
= boiling water through trap and it’s ready. 

nd stamp for copy of famous picture and 
facts about ‘‘ Excerpta."’ 


Household Mfg. Co., 78 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


. 
The Great Professional 
School orien yey wir anes 
tral instruments. Unexcelled facilities 
for study. The Hinshaw School of 


Opera and Drama. 
Practical education for all branches of 
stage work. For year book of Free 
Advantages, Terms, etc., apply to 


ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Chicago 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 7 
MUSIC-STUDY 


The Musical Director of the Roycrofters has room for two or three 
music students in his own residence. Students desired to whom 
musicianship is a vocation, an inspired and inspiring calling. 

After eight years of study and communion with such masters as Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Reinecke, Jadassohn, Grieg, Sinding and Svendsen, he 
found that the study of music for music’s sake was barren and insuffi- 
cient. ‘Music for mankind’s sake’’ became his motto and the Greek- 
inspired blending of music and philosophy his ideal. 

Is your music the most ennobling influence in your life? Do you wish it 
to mean exalting influence in the lives of others? Then write to 


Rudolph Roycroft von Liebich 


At his Residence, Park Piace, East Aurora, N.Y. 


et 














P. 8. Students trained from the earliest elements to the heights of vir- 
tuosity attained by Paderewski, Rosenthal or Godowsky. 
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Whether you are an educated musician 
or just an ordinary, every-day sort of 
person, with a great love for music in 
your soul, 


THE CECILIAN, 


THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 




















will appeal to you at once, for it is the 
one perfect creation in the line of piano 
players. 
ITS REPERTOIRE OF 
OVER 11000 PIECES 














puts you in touch with the whole world 
of music, and it renders your selections 
for you as perfectly as can the most 
highly trained pianist. Its touch is ab- 
solutely non-mechanical and its power 
of expression is limited only by your 
own feelings. @ We shall be glad to tell 
you about its many points of superior- 
ity, if you will send us. your address. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, DEPT. M 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























HE BOOK that gives you the gist, the 
meat, the kernel of the philosophy of 


ELBERT HUBBARD 
Gontemplations 


The volume contains forty Essays and 
about five hundred Orphic Sayings, se- | | 
lected from the writings of Fra Elbertus, || 
by a Woman who Understands. 




















AS A SPECIMEN OF UNIQUE 
TYPOGRAPHY IT RANKS HIGH 








The price, bound plainly and solidly in 
boards, Five Dollars. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand- 
illumined, bound in three-fourths Levant, 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


The Roycrofters 











EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample copy, or fifty cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
G Central Station, New York. 
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HEN you look at 
the Stars, naturally 
you look up, not down, 
out, not in. The word 
Star signifies something 
high either in quality or 


. distance. The Star boarder 


is the high-gabazook of all 
boarders—and so is every- 
thing else to which you pre- 
fix the word. But the word 


» +t ARR 


(with two r’s instead of one) 
signifies Piano —and you 
have the double STARR— 
the name of one of the 
sweetest toned instruments 








yet made, and one in which . 


love and harmony have 
been hitched with skill in 
workmanship to produce 
that which is highest, no- 
blest, purest and best — 





The Starr! 


There are four of these 
pianos inthe ROYCROFT 
SHOP, and when you come 
to see us, you will hear 
great music brought out 
of them. The one piano in 
the Shop that stands the 
wear and tear of continual 
playing from eight in the 
morning till five in the eve- 
ning the best — and with 
less tuning — is a 


STARR 
Upright 


If you are in need of a 
good piano, look at the top 
of the list and send for a 
catalog to 























The Starr 


RICHMOND, 


Piano Co. 


INDIANA 














IN Helena, Montana, resides one wear Mee 
i) tin Maginnis. He is the big man of the town. 
| When distinguished visitors arrive it is al- 

i) ways Major Maginnis who presents them 
4 the freedom of the city in a gold box. . 
Recently the French Government sent over three expert 
geologists to make a report on the copper bearing strata 

of the Rockies. The three wise men reached Helena and © 
were taken in charge by Major Maginnis. A tour of the 
district was being made when the Frenchmen suddenly 
Stopped at a big black boulder and began to tap on it 
with theif hammers. Then they.tried it with their chisels, 
and at length fell into 4 violent argument. The Major 
looked on perplexed, and at length asked the interpreter 
what all the fuss was about. 

#6 ey say that stone does not belong here,” was the 
reply. 

“The hell it does n’t,” answered the Major, “ you just 
tell them fellers we don’t want any more talk like that— 
tell ’em that everything is found anywhere in Montana!” 
@ That particular stone the Frenchmen found was a 
meteorite—the hardest natural product known. Even a 
diamond will hardly cut it—yet the Davis Calyx Drill 

do the business. In their report the French ¢ 

said this: ‘‘ Prospecting in America has been greatly 
facilitated by the yse of a most wonderful invention called 
the Davis Calyx Drill. This machine penetrates the 

‘hardest rocks, preserves samples of the strata intact, and 

costs but a trifle compared with the diamond. We rec, 
ommend its use for all of our Colonies.” For complete 
information about this wonderful core driller, address 


Davis Calyx Drill Company, No. 128 
Broadway, New York City. . 
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In men whom men pronounce as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has not. 
—Joaquin Miller. 
aaa 


Heart to Meart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 


E wrote the greatest poem ever 
written by an American. He lives 
at Oakland, ‘‘on the Heights,” 
and his name is Joaquin Miller. 
@ We took the street car to the 
end of the line, and the conductor pointed to the 
road that led up the hill. “‘ Take that road and 
sail on,’”’ he said, and smiled in a way that in- 
dicated he had sprung the allusion before and 
was pleased with it. 

We followed the road up the hillside. The day 
was one of God’s own, done by hand, just to 
show what He could do. The sun was warm 
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and bright; a gentle breeze, cool and refreshing, 
blew in with messages from the sea. 

The road wound around the hill, and led up- 
ward by a gentle rise—back and forth, around 
and back, and soon we saw the roadway over 
which we had passed, a hundred feet below, 
with gardens between. Gardens everywhere! 
Gardens lined off with boxwood and fenced by 
nodding roses. Just above were orange and 
acacia trees, white with blossoms that showered 
their petals upon the passer-by. 

And still we climbed. Up and up by that gentle 
ascent, up and up and up we went. The air was 
full of perfume and drowsy with the hum of 
bees. Birds twittered in the thick foliage, and at 
a bend in the winding road we saw a flock of 
quail running ahead of us and suddenly disap- 
pear among the masses of green. 

Sandy was interested in finding out where the 
quail had gone; Ben mopped his forehead, and 
with coat on arm, talked of the Higher Criticism, 
the wonders of the universe, and how beauty 
was free for all—his preacher-habit still upon 
him #4 

Brudder and I turned and looked down upon 
the panorama spread out at our feet. Here was 
color—gorgeous, superb—the lilac of the wis- 
taria winding in and out among the roses, while 
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pale pink azalias, delicate, esthetic and spirit- 
ual, trusted to our power of discernment to 
single them out from the more obtrusive masses 
of magnolia that everywhere sprang warm and 
voluptuous, heavy with perfume. 

A little farther away the color was lost in 
masses of green that pushed off into a dark 
purple. Spires and steeples, and giant palms 
lifting their fronded forms in air told us the city 
was down there five miles away. And then 
there came a line of dark blue that wound in 
and out, and marked the bay, where little play 
ships stood in the offing—their prows all pointing 
one way. Submerged in the blue ether across 
the bay lay the city of San Francisco—her plots 
and her schemes, her ambitions and her hot 
desires, her tears of disappointment and her 
groans and griefs, all veiled and lost beneath 
the translucent purple-blue coverlet of this lazy 
summer day. 

Over to the left, clinging to the hillside, was 
Sausalito, replica in little of the villages that 
line the bay at Naples. There at Sausalito lives 
Bill Faville, Prince of Architects, making much 
monies, they say, over in the city, but hiding 
away here on the hillside in a cottage of three 
rooms, where Mrs. Bill escapes the servant-girl 
question and the jealousies of the smart set by 
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THE PHI- living the life that is genuine. I will not say, 





LISTINE ‘God bless Mr. and Mrs. Bill,”’ because He has 





and will a # 

Just beyond Richardson’s Bay, where phantom 
ships toss on the tide and wait for cargoes that 
never come, is San Raphael, and Dick Hotal- 
ing’s ranch—fairest of playthings—three thou- 
sand acres—belonging to Dick and his friends, 
where plates are always placed for me and the 
Cublet, and chants from the GOOD STUFF 
are done in minor key as the sun goes down 
through the Golden Gate, with Dick’s per- 
mission #@ # 

Beyond is Mt. Tamalpias, and still beyond 
this is Mt. Diablo where preacher Ben says I 
should go on pious errand bent. 

Ben is a joker. 

We trudge on up the hill, carrying coats and 
hats in hand. The air grows warmer, the flowers 
are even more plentiful. 

We have been walking nearly two hours, and 
must have come five miles. The road skirts 
through a dense mass of dwarfed oak that 
covers the driveway as the elms arch Chapel 
Street in New Haven, only more so. 

“It is like this,” said preacher Ben; and then 
he began to explain to me the Law of Paradox. 
@,‘‘ The collection will now be taken,”” came a 
36 














the close growing oaks. 
We started, looked, and there on a seat not 
twenty feet away sat the Poet. You could never 
mistake him—he looks like no other man on 
earth; personality surrounds him like an aura. 
@ We stared. 

‘*Come here and sit down, you rogues,’ 
the voice # # 

The Poet did not arise—why should he? We 
had always known each other, though we had 
never met before. We shook hands and Ben 
and I took seats on the rustic bench beside 
him, Brudder lay on the grass at his feet, while 
Sandy renewed his interest in quail. 

‘‘Here I’ve been waiting an hour,” said the 
Poet, ‘‘I put on my Sunday clothes and came 
down to meet you, but I had about given you 
up. Ben said you were coming, but preachers 
are such dam liars—they promise Paradise and 
mansions in the skies and all kinds of things 
which they can never supply—I was afraid you 
were not coming!” 

He arose. He is six feet high to an inch, and 
in spite of his sixty-two summers, straight as 
Sandy and just as strong. 

He stood off and talked to us. He knew we 
were admiring him—how could he help it! His 
37 
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white beard fell to his waist, and his mustaches 
were curled up savagely after the manner of 
Emperor William, while his wide sombrero was 
cocked carelessly to the northwest. His long 
yellow hair fell to his shoulders. The suit he 
wore was of yellow corduroy that matched his 
hair, and his russet top boots, fringed at the 
side, matched the corduroys. The buttons on 
his coat were made of nuggets of Klondike 
gold ; his belt was of buckskin with a big silver 
buckle, and between the bottom of his vest and 
the top of his trousers was a six inch interreg- 
num of blue flannel shirt. A bright red necktie 
blew out from under the white beard; the 
trousers were caught over the ears of the dainty 
boots; one hand wore a gauntlet and its mate 
was carried in a small white hand, upon the 
middle finger of which was an immense dia- 
mond ring # # 

‘You are looking at my ring—worth a thousand 
dollars or more, they say—given to me by a 
dear friend now in Purgatory, if Ben knows his 
business # # 

‘‘I wear that ring in memory of a great friend- 
ship, and also because I love the diamond for 
its own sake—it symbols infinity, eternity. The 
diamond is pure carbon; at least, we can re- 
solve it back into carbon, but this done we 
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cannot make it over into a diamond. It is like 
life, we can take it away, but we cannot give it. 
The secret of the diamond is not ours—it took 
an eternity to produce it. I am as old as the 
diamond and I shall never die.” 

We followed on up the hillside. The sun was 
sinking down into the Golden Gate in a burst 
of glory. ‘‘It’s all mine,”’ said the Poet, and 
waved his hand toward the western landscape. 
@,We came to a queer old stile and followed 
along a grass-grown pathway. Soon a whole 
little village smiled upon us from a terraced 
outlook, that seemed surrounded and shut in 
by tall pines. The houses were about as large 
as dry goods cases—say eight by twelve. There 
were a dozen of them, owned by the Poet, and 
of all sorts and colors and shapes; all not 
worth so much as that diamond ring. Over 
every little house ran a regular riot of roses, 
red and white, in a mad race for supremacy. 
In one of the tiny cottagés lived the Poet. We 
entered--there was only one room, a fag car- 
pet rug in the centre, a plain pine table, a bed 
in the corner. All around the room hung the 
Poet’s clothes # # 

‘IT am an ascetic in everything but duds,” ex- 
plained the Poet, as he saw Brudder vulcaniz- 
ing. ‘*You see folks are always giving me 
39 
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things—there is an Esquimau suit of seal- 
skin, then comes that leather hunting shirt and 
buckskin breeches. The next is my second best 
suit of corduroy, the next is a velvet coat given 
to me by the Woman’s Club of Denver when I 
lectured for them. As you see, I have ten pairs 
of boots and six pairs of moccasins. That minis- 
terial black suit I wear when I speak in Ben’s 
pulpit.” #24 

There was a Mexican saddle and bridle in the 
corner and bits of horse jewelry hung around 
on hooks #@ # 

‘And your books ?’’ I ventured. 

‘* Books ?”’ said the Poet, ‘‘ Books? to hell with 
books ! Books are for people who cannot think.” 
@_ It will be observed that the Poet’s language 
is as picturesque as his raiment. His words 
fitted him like the feathers on a duck. Ben tried 
a swear word, but it was strangely out of place, 
and as for myself, I only cuss in print. 

Joaquin Miller is the most charming poseur on 
this terrestrial ball, but he has posed so long 
and so well that his poses have now become 
natural, so he is no longer a poseur. 

Up on the topmost crest of the hill he has built 
a monument, square, stern, rude, crude, and 
immensely strong, with frowning battlements 
and menacing turrets. The weather-worn rocks 
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used in its construction give the building a THE PHI- 





Druidic look. It took three years to build this LISTINE 


monument, the work being done mostly by the 
Poet’s own hands. It is twelve feet square at 
the base, and about twenty-five feet high. 
What it was all for has been a question much 
discussed in the neighborhood. 

The Poet is very proud of this monument it 
really is a superb bit of handicraft for an ama- 
teur. I saw the craftman’s pride beaming out of 
the blue eyes, and so I worked the conversation 
around and lighted the fuse. And here is the 
story: 

I started to build that monument to the mem- 
ory of Adam. I thought that this spot must 
have been the Garden of Eden—and anyway, 
the Garden of Eden was no finer than this. And 
then I had caught glimpses of God walking 
around here in the cool of the day, and so my 
Chinese helpers and I began the monument. 
@.Then one day Preacher Ben came up here 
and told me what a bad man Adam was, and 
how Adam and his wife had made all the 
trouble that was in the world. 

Then I cast around to think who was the next 
best man. And I dropped on Moses. 

Moses was the greatest leader of men who ever 
lived. He led his people out of captivity—made 
them free, and there is nothing finer than to 
give freedom # # 

So I said to my Chinese helpers, ‘‘ Here goes to 
Moses!"" 44 
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Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, you 


LISTINE know—a love-child—his father an Israelite. 


She hid him away in the bulrushes, and then 
went down and found him at the proper time, 
and flashed up one of the most touching little 
stories ever told—very beautiful and the most 
natural thing on earth. The child was brought 
up a prince, but his heart was with the Israel- 
ites, and you know how he finished up an 
Egyptian that he saw putting the thing on an 
Israelite. Oh, Moses had the quality—I expect 
to meet him in Elysium some day—he is our 
kind ## 

How about the mistakes of Moses? Look you, 
my boy, Moses made no mistakes. Don't im- 
agine that a man does not know just because 
he does not explain. Moses knew, but he gave 
out just what his people were ready for, and no 
more. He used to say, ‘God told me this and 
God told me that,”’ which was all right. God 
tells me things every day—He whispers to me 
at night, and often I get up and go out under 
the stars and wait for His messages. 

All of the Mosaic Laws were for the good 
of the people, sanitary, sensible and right. 
Christianity is a graft on Judaism, and it all 
traces to Moses. 

Mose was what you might call an ornithological 
Tara avis ## 

When he died, God was the undertaker—no one 
knows where he was buried, but I am of the be- 
lief that he was buried right here—exactly under 
this monument, and so far my assumption has 
not been disproved. 

Now we will unlock the little iron door and take 
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a look inside of the monument. You see these 
steel grate bars—looks like a furnace, does n't 
it? Well, that is because it is—a crematory. My 
body is to be placed up on top, that steel 
cover is to be lifted so as to get a draft 
through, and twenty-five cords of good dry red- 
wood will do the business. There is the wood 
corded right over there—we use a little now 
and then, but we never let the pile get below 
twenty-five cords. 

I have invited all the preachers and priests, 
joss-house men and sky-pilots in Oakland, Ala- 
meda and San Francisco to attend my funeral. 
I have written the funeral address myself, and 
the preachers are to draw cuts to see who shall 
read it to the people. Yes, the people are invited, 
too, and if the funeral takes place on a school 
day, I have arranged that the children shall all 
have a holiday. I love children and children 
love me—they come up here sometimes by the 
hundreds and I read to them. I never caused a 
child a tear. All the mean things I have been 
guilty of were directed towards grown-up men. 
@ No sir, no one shall wear mourning for me— 
death is only a change of condition. And Na- 
ture’s changes are for the better. I want all de- 
nominations represented at my funeral, because 
I belong to every sect. I sympathize with all 
superstitions and creeds, because there is 
really but one religion—these seeming differ- 
ences are only a matter of definitions evolved 
by certain temperaments. I worship Joss, Je- 
hovah, Jove, Jesus, Mary the Blessed Mother, 
Ali Baba, and Mary Baker Eddy. All of the gods 
were once men, and these names all stand for 
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THE PHI- certain things to certain people—each means 
LISTINE 4ll to you that you can put into it. A name isa 





sound, a puff of air, but behind the epiglottis, 
the eustachian tube, the palate, the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth, is a thought—I sympa- 
thize with that thought, even with error, because 
error is the pathway to truth, and so error is a 
phase of truth. I am Francis of Assisi, Novalis, 
Plato, Swedenborg, Porphyry and Buffalo Bill. 
I fill myself with aceticism, get drunk on ab- 
negation, recite my own poems, and dance a 
two-step inspired by self-sacrifice. lam touched 
with madness, but sane enough to know it. I 
have a good time on nothing, and altho I live 
’way up here alone, yet I am always in the com- 
pany of good people—are n’t you, here? I am 
the Universal Man, and so are you, and every- 
body is, only they don’t know it. What’s that 
Chinaman yelling about ? Oh, he says breakfast 
is ready—I forgot. 

When you visit Joaquin Miller, you are not 
shown to your room—you are given a house. 
The Poet puts his head out of the door and gives 
an ‘“ Allehoiah-ala-hoohoo-oo!” and out hops 
an Oriental, all dressed in white, and takes 
you to your cottage. You perform your ablu- 
tions (I trust I use the right word) at the spring, 
or the horse trough, and when you get back that 
heathen Chinee has opened your suit case, 
brushed your clothes, hung out your night- 
shirt, placed half a bushel of cut roses on the 
table and disappeared. In ten minutes he comes 
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back in to tell you in pigeon English that sup- 
per is ready. 

The dining room is in one of the cottages, set 
apart for a kitchen. The Chinee is a superb 
cook. Our table is set out under an arbor of 
roses, and we have vegetables to spare, and 
fruits galore, and nuts to crack, and a tin bucket 
of milk cooled in the running water of the spring, 
and loaves of brown bread which we break up in 
chunks; but there is no meat. 

The Poet leaves us—he has work to do—but 
scarcely do we get back to the cottage, which 
we already call Home, before the Poet’s bearded 
face looks in at the open window, and he asks, 
“Did you see that inscription on the Carnegie 
Library down at Oakland? Over the doorway 
are carved three words, POETRY, LITERA- 
TURE, PROSE. 

‘‘ That is a personal biff—I told ’em so. I said, 
‘You fellows should have put it this way: Po- 
etry, Prose, Rot, Tommyrot; and inside you 
should have carved these words: Oratory, Gab, 
Talk, Buzz, Harangue, Palaver, with the name 
of some good man who has a talent for each.’” 
@ The nearest cottage to the one occupied by the 
Poet belongs to his mother, a Quaker-like old 
dame ninety years young, who fully realizes 
that she is part of the Exhibit. 
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There was a whispered conference between 
Mother and Son, and then the old lady asked, 
‘* Which one is it, did you say, that writes the 
LITTLE JOURNEYS?” 
I saw I was being pointed out, and soI mod- 
estly scrutinized the landscape, while the old 
lady scrutinized me, walking around me twice. 
Then she sighed and remarked, ‘‘ He does n’t 
look so very smart to me,” and went on sol- 
emnly with her knitting. Later, we became good 
friends—the old lady and I—although I was 
conscious that I was being compared furtively 
with the son of his mother—much to my disad- 
vantage # # 
‘*He is greaterthan Shakespeare,”’ said the old 
lady to me once confidentially—*‘ only, do you 
know, he is such a fool that he tears up the best 
things he writes, and says he is going to write 
them over, but he never does.”’ 
And then she explained how this son went off 
to the Klondike two years ago, and was now 
planning to go again. ‘‘ But I’ve set down my 
foot! I found out about it and just put a stop to 
the whole business—the idea!’’ And the good 
mother sighed in a way that showed that she 
had troubles of her own. 
We stood by the stile saying the final good- 
bye. The old lady had come down, too. “ He 
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tears up the best things he writes,” said the old 
lady to me—* now tell him he has no sense!” 
@.‘‘ And if you should,’”’ said the son, “she 
would be the first one to dispute it.” 

‘* Thank heaven, I have n’t another son like 
you!” was the answer, and the boy of three- 
score dodged the old lady’s cane, and answered, 
‘*Don’t worry, sweetheart—you never will!” 
@, We crossed the stile, and followed on down 
the winding pathway that ran through the grove 
of citron and orange trees. Looking up after five 
minutes’ walk, we saw the Poet standing ona 
slightly jutting cliff just above, his arm around 
his mother. The old lady leaned over and called 
alouc to me in a voice touched with falsetto, 
‘*Don’t go to the Klondike—it is a fool idea!” 


I said he had written the best poem ever penned 
by an American and here it is: 


COLUMBUS. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules ; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said, ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admir’l, speak, what shall I say?” 
‘* Why, say, ‘ Sail on, sail on, and on.’”’ 
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The men grew mutinous by day, 
The men grew ghastly pale and weak. 
The stout mate thought of home. A spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘*What shall I say, brave Admir’l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
‘* Why you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on.’”’ 


They sailed, they sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 

“Why, now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas has gone. 

Now, speak, brave Admir’l, speak and say.” 
He said, ‘‘Sail on, sail on, and on.”’ 


They sailed, they sailed. Then spoke the mate, 

“This mad sea shows its teeth to-night, 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 

With lifted teeth as if to bite, 
Brave Admir’l, say but one good word, 

What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leaped as a flaming sword, 

** Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on.”’ 

AAR 
The man who Is worthy of being a lead- 
er of men will never complain of the 
stupidity of his helpers, of the ingrati- 
tude of mankind, nor of the inappreci- 
ation of the public. These things are 
alla part of the great game of life, and 
to meet them and not go down before 
them in discouragement and defeat is 
the final proof of power. 
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The True Faith 


=oerwe HERE is a Conductor on the 
+ aay | “Southern Pacific” in California 
icp yo) by the name of Stafford—runs 
+ awe BN j from San Francisco to Fresno— 
| ane 24) who always wears in his lapel a 
red moss-rose bud, and has buttoned under his 
blue coat a heart full of the True Faith. 
Ever off the irons ?’’ I asked. 
“ Never!’’ said Stafford—‘‘ and never expect to 
be, and I’ve been in this business for twenty- 
six years. This train and this track are all 
right ; I just centre on my work, and have faith 
that everybody else is doing the same, and let 
"er go at that.’’ 
And the Conductor disengaged the half-blown 
rose from his buttonhole, and handed it to me. 
“Qh, take it, I’ve got a basket of ’em in the 
baggage car,” said he, ond passed on through 
the train. 
When he-came back I tried to talk to. him 
further, but he had nothing more to say. 
We killed time running into Fresno, and 
-slowed down on the minute. 
An inward peace comes when you have faith 
that things are all right. This faith brings good 
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health, and good health comes from an inward 
peace. 

To think clearly and act wisely there must be 
calm at the centre—peace. 

Doubt, distrust, uncertainty, apprehension, are 
destroyers of peace, and mark the first stages 
of dissolution. We could all live to be a hun- 
dred and never once “ get off the irons” if we 
had faith in ourselves and faith in this Eter- 
nal Something of which we are part and particle. 
@ We are manifestations of Nature, and the 
more faith we have in Nature the more she 
seems to have in us. 

The just shall live by faith—and doing their 
work the best they can. 

The writer of these words is in his forty- 
seventh year; he has never been ill a day— 
never lost a meal thro indisposition to eat— 
never consulted a physician; never had a debt 
he could not pay on demand ; and has always 
had everything he needed. Possibly he has 
wanted things he did not need, but as he did 
not get them he counts it gain. 

He has carried burdens, but burdens are a 
matter of proportionate strength. If you have 
strength, the burden ceases to be a burden and 
may become needful ballast. Nature (or God 
if you prefer) gives strength to bear burdens: 





























@ “You do not mind my weight?’”’ said the 

apologetic fly on the elephant’s ear. 

And the elephant said, ‘‘ Not the slightest—I 

really did not know you were there.” 

The Roycrofters live by faith—and diligent 

work. They have faith in each other, faith in 

you, faith in your discernment—the whole Roy- 

croft industry is built up on faith. We trust our 

workers and trust our customers—we keep no 
| _books and we have never been off the irons. In 
fact, within five years’ time we have stone- 
ballasted our track, straightened most of the 
curves, lessened the grades, and replaced all 
iron rails with ninety-pound steel. Faith (and 
good works) seems to pay. Suppose you try us, 
= thus: write us that you want to become an Im- 
mortal, and that you will pay the Ten Dollars 
—one payment only—at your convenience or 
not at all if you are not satisfied with the first 
batch of Good Things we send you. Try faith 
as a financial investment! 
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E have recently had some sug- 
gestions thrust upon us concern- 
ing the advisability of having large 
families. Large families are some- 
times desirable and sometimes 
not—it all depends. On this theme wise men 
never dogmatize. 

To hold up the Belgian hare as a symbol of 
ideal citizenship may be all right, but I believe 
a cross between a ferret and a rabbit would be 
a little nearer the true token of our expansion- 
ist friends. 

The ferret’s business is to make things warm 
for his neighbors—he is a fighter, and having 
no work of his own, he goes after those who 











have # # 
The old-time Israelites who went down into 


Philistia and brought back bunches of grapes 

that it took two men to carry, slung on poles, 

revealed the true spirit. 

And who raised the wonderful grapes—planted 

the slips, pruned the vines, fought off the in- 

sects, so a single bunch of the fruit was a load 

for two strong men? 

Who raised them ’ere grapes? 

I’ll tell you. 

The Philistines raised the grapes. 

And the ferrets who found the men who raised 
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THE PHI- the grapes, and funstonized the fruit, were the 
LISTINE Chosen. 
Race prejudice? @ Go ’way! 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, and all such valiant 
one-price men are now Philistines, raising good 
gtapes where there were no grapes before. 
But as for large families, I really wish that ad- 
vice had come from a woman. It is rather in- 
delicate for a male man to preach to women 
about the beauty of having many babies. 
It is the woman who should have the say in 
this little matter. 
Paternity may be a very necessary office, but 
since it involves neither courage, sacrifice, nor 
hazard, the rough-riders should devote their 
strenuosity to raising grape-fruit, reading Mal- 
thus and eating Mother’s Oats, and not try to 
stimulate overproduction as a state policy. 
God help us all! 
AAR 


If you would be happy, let not happi- 
ness be your aim. 





AAR 
UTTE is a city built on a hill, and 
run wide open. 
Most folks think that only two 
people live in Butte—W. A. Clark 
and Mary McLane. This is a mis- 


take. These two worthies are somewhat like the 
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genus Guinea pig, which is not a pig and does THE PHI- 
not come from Guinea. Mary lives in Boston, LISTINE 
where she has gone to complete her education, 
and while Senator Clark has a nice seven-room 
house in Butte, he is building a mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, that is making the 
Vanderbilts greeny green. If he has a mansion 
in the skies and is laying up treasure in heaven, 
nobody in Butte knows it. 

No one in Butte ever heard of Mary McLane 
until she threw a book at their heads. Not one 
person in a hundred there ever saw her. She 
was just a nice, healthy High-School girl who 
wrote as she felt. All girls of nineteen have 
feelings, and this girl described hers. The best 
thing in her book is the description of the tooth 
brushes in the family bath room. A tooth brush 
is personal property, even in Butte. It stands 
for the individual, and if you have imagination, 
are psychic, being given a tooth brush, you 
can construct the owner. Mary’s book should 
have been called ‘‘The Psychology of a Bath 
Room.” It was a cross-section of life, and 
therefore interesting; but now Mary is learning 
to write proper, and not only is she finishing 
her education, but her literary career. She is 
engaged to a wholesale grocer—her wire is 
grounded. Dam, dam, dam! 
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Senator Clark, I believe, is the richest man in 
America to-day. He is worth over two hundred 
million dollars, and his income from the Butte 
copper mines is about sixty thousand dollars a 
day. He is small in stature and commonplace 
in appearance. In a restaurant you would never 
take a second look at him. Personally his wants 
are few; life to him is a game of checkers— 
power is his plaything, and now, at sixty-four, 
all of his men are in the king-row. And the only 
reason I can think of why he should want the 
senatorship, is because there were people who 
did not want him to have it. Now that he has 
gotten it, if he could get rid of it gracefully, he 
would # # 

Clark has two sons—one of whom is the son of 
his father. This boy is rich in his own name 
and is quietly getting richer. He has recently 
opposed his father politically, and on several 
occasions, denounced him from the stump. 
Recently this son of Clark organized a mining 
company, salted the mine, and offered the 
property to the Senator for the modest sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars. The old man 
sent his experts to report: this son of his parent 
bribed the experts for ten thousand apiece, and 
the old man bought the property. 

I asked the Senator about this story and he 
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would neither deny nor affirm the truth of it. 
“I brought that boy up well; gave him a good 
education, loaned him a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to go into business on, and now see how he 
is treating me!” and the little man smiled im a 
way that tokened there was a deal of admiration 
in this seeming strife between father and son. 
Let no one imagine that Clark is an unlettered 
and greedy grabber of pay gravel. He came 
here in 1865, from Pennsylvania, a penniless 
youth. His slight build and quiet courage fitted 
him for a dispatch rider and mail carrier be- 
tween the military posts. The work was extra 
hazardous in this Indian country, and the pay 
was in proportion. Where other men got fifty 
dollars a month, young Clark got three hun- 
dred, and saved it all. Later, he went to mining, 
and having a little money ahead, he managed 
to hire other men to do the hard work. On these 
very hills of Butte, he hired men to work the 
windlasses and he stood by to take care of the 
ore as it came up. He has succeeded by natural 
means—not luck—just plain persistency to 
mathematics and a love for the lode. 

Like Yim Hill, he is a bit of a book-crank—he 
knows first editions, and has an outlook into the 
world of literature. His intense intellect keeps 
in touch with the doers and the workers, and all 
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the time he has one eye on the main chance. 


LISTINE @ We judge men by comparing them with other 


men, and to compare Senator Gibson with Sen 
ator Clark is the most natural thing in the 
world. Two men more unlike, it would be hard 
to find—they seem to complement each other. 
q@.Clark is quick, impulsive, nervous, eager. 
Gibson is big, slow, patient and looks like a 
Hicksite Quaker grown rich on hornless cattle. 
He is seventy-three years old, has wide-open, 
gentle blue eyes, and a complexion like a baby. 
Surely God must feel good when He thinks of 
Paris Gibson. 

W. A. Clark is a product of the rocks and hills. 
Gibson is from the great wide-stretching plains. 
Clark owns Butte. In Butte, there is not a tree, 
nor flower-bed, nor spring, nor a grass-plot even 
a yard square. No blades of grass grow in 
Butte. It is the ugliest city on earth. The town 
clings to the rocky hillside, and over it hovers 
the thick black smoke touched with the green 
fumes from the smelters. It is a place of plans 
and plots. Night is turned into day; the music 
from dance halls competes with the fife and 
drum of the Salvation Army. The men you 
meet are anxious, hurried, and whiskey at 
twenty-five cents a gulp hastens the mad pace. 
Nobody stops for the change. Young men salute 
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you on the street and show you blue ore that 
they warrant will smelt sixty per cent, and offer 
to let you in on the ground floor. Fashion is at 
its highest—the stores are full of finery. At my 
lecture, seats were sold by speculators at five 
dollars each, and then when it was announced 
that I had no stereopticon, the price dropped to 
two. ‘* How long does this man speak?” asked 
a man of one of the ladies of the Woman's Club 
who had the matter in charge. ‘An hour and a 
half,” was the answer. ‘‘Can’t spare the time,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I’m literary, though—here are 
ten dollars for the tickets. Give ‘em to the 
poor.” @a 
Yet it must not be imagined that Butte is crude 
and rude and devoid of refinement. She assays 
sixty per cent culture, and is made up of west- 
ernized Yankees. Everybody here goes East 
twice a year. 
More wealth is produced in Butte than in any 
other city of its size in the world. Copper is king. 
Silver is only a by-product. 
But the wealth of these mines goes out of the 
state, and only enough comes back to feed the 
miners. Ninety per cent of everything consumed 
in Butte comes from outside of Montana. 
Mining, like lumbering, is a form of devasta- 
tion. Neither forms a firm basis for prosperity. 
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Montana has vast herds of cattle, but produces 


LISTINE neither butter nor beef. Swift and Company send 


meat here from Omaha, and although Montana 
produces thirty million pounds of wool a year, 
there is not a woollen mill in the state. And 
until yesterday, ninety-nine per cent of the 
flour consumed in Montana came from Minne- 
apolis # # 

Everybody in Butte knows when the trains 
leave — many have their trunks ready packed. 
@ Senator Clark is standing in with the Rocke- 
fellers and these men own a controlling interest 
in the mines. These mines may not be worked 
out for five years, or ten, or twenty; but the 
limit is not so very far away, and when the 
miners decamp, Butte is doomed. Montana is 
being drained for the benefit of Boston and 
New York. 

Everybody in Butte intends to climb out just 
as soon as he gets a stake. Senator Clark’s 
home on Fifth Avenue, New York, mirrors the 
mind of every man here. 

Senator Clark and Mary McLane regard Butte 
as a good place to get out of—they take their 
tooth brushes and go. 

Senator Gibson, however, is a very different 
type. He is a poor man, comparatively—he may 
be worth one hundred thousand dollars, but I 
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doubt it. He lives at Great Falls. He laid out 
that town, and has done more to build it up 
than any other individual. 
Great Falls is platted on a plain that will make 
it one of the most beautiful cities in America. 
Eighteen thousand people live there, and in 
1881 nothing was to be seen but building lots— 
not a house. Now there are fifty miles of streets 
boulevarded with double rows of elms. The town 
owns its own nurseries, where trees, flowers 
and shrubbery are supplied to the residents at 
cost. It has great parks, squares, play-grounds, 
promenades, and sites are set apart for schools 
and public buildings. 
It was this man Paris Gibson who first saw and 
realized that here on the banks of the Missouri 
a river a thousand yards wide, with a water 
power second in America to Niagara—a great 
city would be built. It was in his mind, an un- 
spoken thought, and now it is becoming a re- 
ality. Close at hand are’great quarries of build- 
ing stone, and a thousand miles to the north 
and east stretch the immense fertile plains that 
only need the water to make them blossom like 
a garden. And the water is not far away—the 
Missouri at its source is bigger than it is five 
hundred miles down. The supply of water 
comes from the melting snow of the mountains. 
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To dam up the water and utilize it for the bene- 


LISTINE fit of the people is the task of Paris Gibson and 


other splendid men of like mind. Already at 
Great Falls he has established flouring mills, 
foundries, and various other manufactories. 
He is making his town a city of homes. If he 
ever goes to New York, he stays there no longer 
than John Rockefeller does in Butte. Gibson’s 
ambition is to have Montana produce every 
thing she consumes. The farmer, at the last, is 
the man that makes the world prosperous. He 
is building for generations yet to come. Every 
man who plants a tree deserves the blessing of 
posterity—he alone is the true benefactor of his 
kind. The farmer has no time for folly—by the 
stern decree of nature he can draw only enough 
dividends to live upon, and the balance of his 
labor goes to benefit and bless those who shall 
come after. 

The true wealth of Montana consists in her 
fertile plains, and the use of the mountains lies 
in their power to collect the snow and supply 
the moisture for the garden of the world. 

In working to make homes possible, in prepar- 
ing the way for peace and prosperity and beauty, 
Paris Gibson is the true benefactor of mankind. 
@. The miner and the lumberman have their 
uses, but the Home Maker will live in the 
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hearts of men when the mining towns have 
crumbled into ruins, and blackening stumps 
and desolate slashings are the only monuments 
that tell of lumber kings dead and turned to dust. 
ARAM 

**Nevercontract friendship with a man 
who Is not better than yourself.’ I of- 
fer a slight amendment—*‘ In some par- 
ticular.’ 

AAR 
NOTICE that when a man drives 
one horse he has two reins. If he 
is an Englishman he may have 
four. A woman driving one old 
horse usually works her passage 
(Ge’ up there!) and has no time left for the 
Eternal Verities. But out in California, you can 
see reapers drawn by thirty-six horses, and the 
driver handles them all with one rein—jauntily, 
joyously and with the grace of a coryphee. 
From this I conclude that a man who runs a 
candy booth is in quite as much danger from 
nervous prostration as are other men who man- 
age railroads. 








AAR 
Itis a great thing to keep silence with- 
out being glum—to down your critics 
without saying a word, and add to 
your friends by holding your peace. 
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ERENCE DONOVAN, Ph. D., 
late a professorin Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy at Ann Arbor, caused 
by the resignation of Prof. True- 
blood. Prof. Donovan is an enthusiastic foot- 
ball man, and is using his good influences to 
the end that the players shall be supplied with 
shillelahs, which feature he contends will add 
decided interest to the game. The matter is un- 
der advisement. 














AAR 

ERE isan “example” I found in 
an old arithmetic yesterday: A 
lawyer collected $465.50 for his 
client, and charged 5 per cent for 
his services. How much did the 
client receive ? 

If any Philistine will answer that problem cor- 
rectly, I’ll put him on the Life Membership list 
fornine hundred and ninety-nine years, all dues 
paid. 








AAR 


Depend upon it, the best antiseptic for 
decay is an active interest in human 
affairs: those live longest who live 
most. 
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A man owes his first duty to himself, and that THE PHI- 


duty is to be gentle in his acts and moderate in LISTINE 


his judgments. Thus does he conserve his 
strength over against the time when it is most 
needed, and stands ready to seize opportunity 
when it comes his way. 





Do not imagine that kindness and dogmatic 
belief have any direct relationship. Even when 
found together they form only a mechanical 
mixture, not a chemical combination. 

When you read intelligently, you collaborate 
with the author. 

What a fearful thing life would be if there were 
a possibility that Death might not come! 
Public Opinion is the judgment of the inca- 
pable Many opposed to the discerning Few. 





All things work together for good, whether you 
love the Lord or not. 


The Conservative is as necessary as the Radi- 
cal. The Conservative keeps the Reformer from 
going too fast and plucking the fruit before it 
is ripe. 
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THE PHI- It does not take much strength to do things, 
LISTINE but it requires great strength to decide on what 

to do. 
When people write about musicians, they sel- 
dom write moderately. The man is either a 
selfish rogue, or an angel of light—it all de- 
pends on your point of view. And the curious 
part is, both sides are right. 
Most biographies are written with intent to make 
the man a demi-god, or to damn him as a rogue 
who has hoodwinked the world. 
Some books are so bad that they are interesting, 
and so stupid they will never die. 
The most successful strike is a defeat. 
Base is the man who will not fetch and carry 
for the woman he loves. And can a man be base 
if he does love? 
The man who studies mankind, and ascertains 
what men really want, and then supplies them 
with it, whether it is an Idea or a Thing, is the 
man who is crowned with honor and clothed 
with riches. 
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uetoey* 


From a fire-proof safe to liberal theology is but 
a step. 


Life writes its history upon the face, so that all 
those who have had a like experience read and 
understand. 


Governments are only good where there is a 
strong Opposition, just as the planets are held 
in place by the opposition of forces. 

Humanity is growing in intellect, in patience, 
in kindness—in love. 

It is absurd to think that a youth can shut 
himself away from the actual world of men, 
women and things in a college for a few years 
and then come forth and direct mortals in the 
way of life. 


Man creates both his god and his devil in his 
own image. His god is himself at his best, and 
his devil at his worst. 

Evolution is at work in the churches as else- 
where. 


No one knows a thing for sure until he tells it 
to some one else. 
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God does n’t need us so much as His children 
do; so let us help them and let God shift for 
Himself. 


Have you ever noticed what an alert, receptive 
and beautiful soul is sometimes housed in a 
misshapen body? 


When Paul journeyed to Damascus to put 
down the Christians, he was fighting an inward 
battle. They were strangely akin to him—he 
struggled to get away from their teachings, 
and finally, in desperation, decided to go down 
and kill all the Christians he could lay his 
hands on. 


There is no such thing as “righteous indigna- 
tion’’—the term has an apologetic tone and 
was coined by some pious pedant whose temper 
often ran with him amuck. 


A rogue in El Paso, Texas, by the name of 

Jessup, amends my beautiful Omar quatrain in 

the May PHILISTINE, like this: 

We drained the Cup when Life and Love were 
Young, 

And now our Conscience by R. E. Morse is 
Stung ; 

The Bee of Time our little Sweet 
Has gathered, and we are in the Corner Flung. 
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BRAIN BUILDING. 
How to Feed Nervous Cases. 





Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and should be treated through 
feeding the brain and nerves upon scientifically selected food that re- 
stores the lost delicate gray matter. Proof of the power of the brain 
food Grape-Nuts is remarkably strong. 

* About eight years ago when working very hard as a court steno- 
grapher I collapsed physically and then nervously and was taken to the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac, ' 

** They had to keep me in a strait-jacket and I was kept in the 
worst ward for three months, ! was finally-dismissed in the following 
May but did no brain work for years until last fall when I was per- 
suaded to take the testimony in two cases. One of these was a murder 
tase and the strain upon my nervous system was so great that I would 
have.broken down again except for the strength I had built up by the 
ute of Grape-Nuts. When I began to feel the pressure of the work on 
my brain and nerves I simply increased the amount of Grape-Nuts 
and used the food more regularly. 

“I now feel like my old self again and am healthy and happy. I 
am sure that if I had known of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble 
eight years ago I would never have collapsed and this dark spot in 
my life woul’ never have happened. Grape-Nuts’ power as a brain 
fooc is simply wonderful and I do mot believe any stomach is so weak 
that it, cannot digest this wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about hav- 
ing my name appear in public but if you think it would help any poor 
sufferer you can use it."’ Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There are desserts and desserts. The delicious health-giving kind are 
told about in the little recipe book found in each package of Grape-Nuts. 

















This trade mark label on glassware 
guarantees highest quality in color, 
brilliancy, design and workman- 


ship. Always identify the trade mark 
and the glassware by the word— 


DORFLINGER 


most complete and varied stock of beautiful glass- 
ware in the world may be seen at the glass store 


3 and 5 West Nineteenth Street 
near Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Roycroit Furniture 


ES ———————————————————— 








N° dining room is complete without a serving 

table. Here is one entirely made by hand, 
of solid oak, very plain, half round, with three 
legs; twenty-four inches high by forty-eight 
inches long."The price is—Oh—ten dollars while 
they last. The Ol’ Man can make another one for 
you in about five days if they are all gone when 
your order comes. 








@ We also make a few other pieces of good simple 
design. Send for catalogue. 
East Aurora 
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THE INCOMPARABLE TRAGEDY OF 


HAMULET 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
\E8> \G2> “EB “G3 “Eb “Ga SE “a> “E> “Ga “Em E> 


HIS is a trifle the best piece of 

book-making the Roycrofters have 
ever done. The page is 8x 10, the paper 
Roycroft water-mark, hand-made. The 
type is the “ Bruce Roman,” cut in 1835 
and forgotten until yesterday when wé 
dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 


ornaments were made by Sammy the 
Artist. It is a severely plain, yet ele- 
gant piece of work, of which we are , 
rather proud. It was a year in the 
making. Sent to the Elect on suspicion. 
Bound in boards, leather backs, $ 5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, 25.00 


“E> “EB “Eb “Eb “Eb “E> “E> “E> ‘E> ‘E> “> ‘> 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 





A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


“T want a special copy of your Mus- 
SAGE TO GAROIA, specially bound and 
illumined, for which I enclose ten dol- 
lars. This copy is for a boy who might 
not read, and certainly would not prize 
a cheap pamphlet. A fine book will ap- 
peal to him and may impress him, and if 
the MessaGe goes home it will be worth 
thousands of dollars to him—and me.” 
Thus wrote a fond father. And so 
in response to the law of supply and 
demand we have printed a special 
edition of one thousand copies of 
this little essay on Japan paper. 
@ The books are hand-illumined, 
bound in limp leather, silk lined— 


very beautiful. The price, $1 each. 
THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, Erie Oounty, New York. 





The Roycroft edition of 


Friendship 


By Henry D. Thoreau 
HE Roycrofters have just completed 
an edition of this helpful and en- 
nobling essay. The volume has some 
fifty pages, printed from a font of Chel- 
tenham type; the title page, initials and 
tailpiece hendienined. the binding of 
limp leather, silk lined, the whole forming 


om, takement—at least we think so. 
is is a good book to read, and a good 


book to give to Her. 


The price is Two Dollars for the regular edition. 
A few tall copies, Five Dollars each; fifty copies on 
Imperial Japan, initials drawn in free hand, Sixty 
Dollars each; ten on Classic Vellum, specially bound 
in full levant, initials drawn in free hand, Two 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars each. 


E Erie C > 
The Roycrofters, ““xew'verk, 0.84. 

















—e KE KE HS 
ane 1HERE is no wealth 


ne } 
| but life. Life, including 


7 iz: ay all its powers of love, of 

Zen Sh joy and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings; that 
man is the richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost, has also the widest 
influence, both personal and by 
means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others. 


—RUSKIN 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 
AVALON BABY SPOON 


is good enough to become 


an Heirloom and makes 


A DAINTY AND 
USEFUL GIFT FOR 
THE BABY 


Mailed for fifty cents with 

Free Illustrated Story — 

About Oneida Community. 
Ask for Booklet Z. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Kenwood, New York. 

















Be Comfortable Whether Traveling or At Home 


WARDROBE REQUIS- 


ITES which double the 
capacity of a closet. 

Ti Ur D Alri Ix TRUNKS which hold gar- 
i ments as in a closet. 


NO TRAYS TO LIFT. 


In trunk and in closet each garment available without teuching 
another, No troublesome packing, no rumpling, no folding. 


Coats, Waists, Trousers, Skirts, Train Dresses, Neckties, 
etc., all hang, and in a way to preserve their shapes. 


Illustrated Catalog Free to Philistines. Write To-day to 


THE INNOVATION TRUNK CO., 


37 9th Ave., New York City. Salesrooms, 242 Fifth Ave. 


Get the Dust of Business out of your Throat at 
Galen Hall, Atlantic City 


We have baths, treatments, and exercises to clear the cloud of 
business from busy brains. The table is good. You'll be well treated. 
Maybe it’s pretty hot where you are—cool here. Booklet? 


F, L. YOUNG, GENERAL MANAGER 


Simply press this metal bar ay. 4m and “the pen fille itaelf.’’ 








wil appetites Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 


7 Fills iteelf; cleans itself. Costs no more than ordinary dropper filling fountain pens of 
equal grade and size. 1 We issue a 16-page book which will convinee you that Conklin's ts 
the pen for you, We publish Prof. Sloan's Manual for improving your handwriting which 


oth yours for the asking. The Conklin Pen Co., 754 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio, 





THE OLD way 


Ghe BOAT as pictured below in every 
detail—le 15% feet, beam 4 feet, 
with %_ horse-power Blomstrom 


"$100 


Gasoline 


So simple a child can operate with entire safety. 


Catalogue L, including Marine Gasoline Engines 
of from \ to 80 horse-power at corresponding prices, 


free on request, 


THE C. H. BLOMSTROM MOTOR CO, 
1284-1294 River St., Detroit, Mich. 
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SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb * 
%o Henry Irving 





For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 














Time and Chance 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 
A NARRATIVE LIFE OF JOHN BROWN 


This is the longest and best sustained work done by 
Mr. Hubbard, and is, we believe, his best claim on 
literary immortality— San Francisco Examiner. 


This book is printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, but 
bound roycroftie by the Roycrofters. 


432 Pages. Price $2.50. Address 
THE ROYCROFTERS 














Che Coffeen Collection 


offers for sale Rare and Fine Specimens of Gen- 
uine Indian Handicraft. Moccasins, beaded buck- 
skin bags, $1 up. Beads and necklaces, elk teeth, 
pipes, pipe bags, saddle bags, war bonnets, bas- 
kets, Navajo blankets, etc. Indian corners and 
dens furnished. Send ten cents for catalog. 


HERBERT COFFEEN, Sheridan, Wye. 


The Denver Correspondence School! 


SHEE 


Broncho busting taught by mail in 
ten easy lessons. For terms address 


eeeene 
Col. ALLEN B. HAVALOOK, Denver, Colorado 








Perhaps in ROYCROFT BOOKS 


be Best Palue 


is the DE LUXE copies of the 


LITTLE JOURNEYS. 











These volumes are One Dollar each, and they are the 
only One Dollar books the Roycrofters have ever made 
or will ever make. On hand-made paper, bound in limp 
chamois, silk lined, silk marker, hand-illumined. We 
have a few on hand of each of the following subjects: 


William Morris Wagner Raphael 
Robert Browning Paganini Leonardo 
Tennyson Chopin Botticelli 
Robert Burns Mozart Thorwaldsen 
John Milton Bach Gainsborough 
Samuel Johnson Mendelssohn Velasquez 
Macaulay Liszt Corot 

Byron Beethoven Correggio 
Addison Handel Gian Bellini 
Southey Verdi Cellini 
Coleridge Schumann Abbey 
Disraeli Brahms Whistler 








Just One Dollar each—there is no profit in these 
books for us, but they keep our boys and girls busy, 
and show the world what we can do up at the Shop. 


The Roycrofters, 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 





LITTLE JOURNEYS 


to the Homes of 
EMINENT ORATORS 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 








SHRIES OF MOMIII 








1 PERICLES 7 MARAT 

2 MARK ANTONY 8 ROBERT INGERSOLL 

3 SAVONAROLA 9 PATRICK HENRY 

4 MARTIN LUTHER 10 THOMAS STARR KING 

5 EDMUND BURKE 11 HENRY WARD BEECHER 
6 WILLIAM PITT 12 WENDELL PHILLIPS 


It seems to us that as a writer of biography. Elbert 
Hubbard has to-day only one living equal, and that 
is Anatole France. ‘‘ Fra Elbertus’’ has wit, keen 
insight and a masterly use of brief, sharp and epi- 
grammatic English. He knows the human heart, and 
through his recognition of the best he inspires young 
and old to nobler purpose. He is an educator, a seer 
and a prophet.—Editorial in Decatur (Ill. ) Review. 
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That he met some few years B. C. were very | 
| different from the Philistines he would meet to- #f 
day. The old timers ended the day badly, be- ff 
cause they started wrong. The modern Philis- | 
| tine starts the day right, and is a match fora jj 
| dozen Sampsons. @ The bes way to start the | 
day right, is with a cup of good coffee at Break- jf 
fast. There are different grades of coffee, some jf 


good, others better, and one “ the best on earth jj 
or anywhere else.” The las referred to is 


Blanke’s Faust Blend Coffee. | 








fraction of Op colocation clea 
A cup of this delicious coffee with a dish of Bi 

CERO, cream and sugar added, makes an ideal Breakfast i} 
for a brain worker or a mechanic. Q Blanco-Cero is a ready | 


to serve Cereal Food, manufactured in the Blanke Cereal _ | 


Plant, which.is operated on the same lines as that of the Cof- 
fee Plant. If you are unable to obtain Blanke’s Fauét Blend | 
Coffee or Blanco-Cero from your dealer we~will forward, 
express id, on receipt of $2.50, a can of Coffee, a package 


of Blanco-Cero, & one of Blanke’s Patent Drip Coffee Pots. if 


@ All Philistines are welcome to take advantage of this offer. jf 


: 


C.F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. | 
ST. LOUIS i] 





. i the-American Academy of. - 
¥fminortals Costs Ten Dollars - 


No further“dues or assessments, and ‘no 


Tiabilities. Your duties consist in. living up.’ - 


to your Ideal (as néarly as possible) and 
- attending . Annual Dinner (if convenient). 


ps ‘The membership entitles. you to one copy.of © 
e Philistine ” for 99 years, but no. longer. 
: Zn hepeck bound volumes of “The slick 4. 
Aistine” we have on hand. cee . 
One cath of peat St - bound: volume ied: . 
et: The Philise asthey appear. © 
* Lite: Joutaeys,* with Gur sa, 
_mufibers, espn. con in ae. 
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i} YOU HAVE | 
=== DONE IN. 
‘THE PAST LOOKS § 


LARGE TO YOU, -} 


“YOU HAVE, NoT YAS 
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